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think it improbable that any statements more 
definite than the four general laws already laid 
down would be found practically serviceable. 
I should certainly (as has already been indica- 
ted) not try to name feet or describe lines on 
any basis other than that of accent. I should 
call a foot of two stressed syllables a spondee, 
and one of two unstressed syllables a pyrrhic, 
remembering that the length of the two sylla- 
bles would vary so as to preserve the general 
equality of the rhythmical intervals. These 
terms of classical origin have proved them- 
selves illogically but practically applicable to 
the phenomena of English verse, and if used 
with consistency are of no little convenience. 
The important thing, however, is not a matter 
of terms ; it is that the musical rhythms of our 
verse, consisting of varying time-values deli- 
cately marked off by accents, should not be 
lost sight of either in theory or practice. 

Since most of this article was written, I 
have been led by Mr. Robertson's allusion to it 
to read the very interesting essay of Mr. 
William Larminie on "The Development of 
English Metres," published in the Contempor- 
ary Keview for November, 1894. I am pleased 
to find in this what seems to me to be a clearer 
statement of the place of quantity in English 
verse than I have found elsewhere in print. 
This is particularly true in the treatment of 
long and short syllables in such measures as 
the anapestic, examples of which I have already 
borrowed from Mr. Larminie. The principal 
differences between his attitude and mine may 
be stated very briefly. He is disposed to exag- 
gerate, as it seems to me, the element of fixed 
or natural quantity, and to use — at times — the 
terms "long" and "short" in the purely tradi- 
tional sense in which they are applied to vowels 
like o in "cote" and "cot." The most marked 
characteristic, however, of Mr. Larminie's 
treatment of the subject, is that he assumes 
certain quantitative principles to be estab- 
lished, and judges the poets by their conform- 
ity to them. It cannot be said that he does 
this with any great injustice. My effort, how- 
ever, has been what I trust may seem more 
unpretentious : to call nothing unclean which 
poets actually practice, but to show how their 
variations from fixed types may and should be 
atoned for by the reader. That very much of 



Mr. Browning's verse is, as Mr. Larminie 
points out, in theoretically bad quantity, per- 
haps no one would deny. Neither need it be 
denied that very much of it can be read in 
satisfactory rhythmical time. The truth is, 
both sides are right. Some one must lay down 
laws for the poets, some one for the readers. 
There is, perhaps, about as much chance that 
the advice of the one will be followed, as that 
of the other. 

Raymond Macdonald Alden. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



GRAIL ROMANCES. 

The High History of the Holy Grail, trans- 
lated from the French by Sebastian Evans. 
Two volumes. London : Dent. 
The original of the present work is the Old- 
French romance best known as Perlesvaus,* 
the title as given by the translator being an 
adaptation of the name under which the romance 
is, at times, referred to in the body of the text.» 
In general, the work is a worthy addition to 
the number of Grail romances now accessible 
in English form. The two volumes comprising 
it are attractively printed in the usual good 
taste of the Temple Classics, and contain, be- 
sides the translation itself, an epilogue by the 
translator on the literary history of the romance. 
The volumes are also embellished with two 
frontispieces and title-pages, by Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, which add considerably to the 
charm of the publication. 

As a translator Dr. Evans has ably fulfilled 
a laborious task, and the idea of translating as 
far as possible in the manner of Malory was 
certainly a happy one. The class of readers 
that cares for such works as this is apt to have 
already some acquaintance with the Morte 
a" Arthur, so that the imitation of Malory's 
style of writing used by Dr. Evans is as suitable 
a clothing for the romance as could well have 
been found. Moreover, in this way much of 
the original flavor of the romance has been 
kept, and the mistake so often made of trans- 
lating into "archaized" Modern English has 

1 PercrocU le Gallois, ou It Conte du Graal, public 
d'aprfcs les mil, orig. par Ch. Potrin. Tome i : le Roman en 
Prose. Mons: z866. 

t Li ham livret (cstoires) du Graal. 
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been avoided. The English version through- 
out reproduces faithfully the spirit of the 
French original, and, as far as a cursory perusal 
reveals, there are no noticeable slips in the 
rendering of the Old French into English. 
Fortunately, the beautiful story of the Golden 
Circlet, which is fragmentary in the French 
edition, has been restored almost wholly by 
Dr. Evans from the Welsh version of the 
romance.3 The lacuna in the French edition, 
however, might have been more easily repaired 
if the Oxford manuscript4 of the romance had 
been used, in which the story mentioned oc- 
curs in its complete form. Dr. Evans does not 
seem to have known of the existence of this 
manuscript. In places, perhaps, the transla- 
tion is a trifle too free ; compare, for instance, 
p. 251 of Vol. 11, where the passage : "Je vi le 
Graal, feit li mestres, avant que li Rois Pesch- 
ieres Joseph, qui ces onques fu, receulli le sane 
Jessu-Crist,"s is rendered by : "I saw the Grail, 
saith the Master, 'or ever Joseph, who was 
uncle to King Fisherman,' collected therein the 
blood of Jesus Christ." But this is pardonable 
in a work intended primarily for the general 
reader and not for scholars. On the whole, the 
translation seems to have been done with con- 
siderable care. 

We must judge otherwise, however, when 
the epilogue to the work is considered. Space 
does not permit me to enter here into a full 
discussion of the important questions that Dr. 
Evans attempts to settle in the course of a few 
pages ; but the chief errors into which he has 
fallen may be pointed out. To begin with, 
MS. ii, 145 of the Bibliotheque de Bourgogne 
(Bibl. Royale, Brussels) is not, as Dr. Evans 
states on the authority of M. Marchal,* a six- 
teenth century manuscript, but one of the 
thirteenty century. The handwriting of the 
manuscript indicates its approximate date and 
Potvin's statement to that effect7 should have 
been accepted in preference to a date given in 
an antiquated catalogue. 

3 Selections from the Hengwrt MSS. Vol, I, Y Seint Greal, 
edited, etc., by the Rev. Robert Williams. London : 1876. 

4 Catalogued as Hatton 82. 

5 Potvin, op. cit., p. 331. 

6 Catalogue, Brussels, 184a, Vol. 1, p. 293. 

7 Of. cit., p. 354. 



Nor are the manuscript just referred to, the 
fragments of the romance preserved in a Berne 
manuscript (Berne 113), 8 and the Welsh trans- 
lation of the romance, the only copies of the 
Perlesvaus extant, as Dr. Evans supposes. 
Five additional manuscripts are known which 
contain the romance some in a nearly com- 
plete form ,9 while others preserve only frag- 
ments. A list of these manuscripts has been 
given by Wechssler in the Zeitschrift fuer ro- 
tnanische Philologies Moreover, during the 
sixteenth century at least two incunabulum edi- 
tions of the Perlesvaus" were issued, copies of 
which can be found in the French National 
Library. In both of these incunabulum editions, 
and in two of the manuscripts referred to,™ the 
story of the Golden Circlet, reconstructed by 
Dr. Evans in his translation by the aid of the 
Welsh version of the romance, occurs in full. 

On page 285 of Vol. 11, Dr. Evans expresses 
the opinion that the "Seignor de Cambrein, 
mentioned at the end of the Brussels manu- 
script as the person who caused this manu- 
script to be written for a certain 'Jean de 
Nesle,'" was in reality the Lord of Cambrin 
(near Be'thune), a landed proprietor, and not as 
Potvin thought, the Bishop of Cambrai. This 
opinion, however, Dr. Evans himself admits 
to be wholly conjectural, there being no evi- 
dence to show that such a landed proprietor 
ever existed. Why, then, vary from Potvin on 
such a slight ground as the difference between 
Cambrein and Cambrai ? Potvin had a good 
reason for concluding as he did, though he 
may not state it in so many words. To any 
careful reader of the Perlesvaus, the religious 
tone of the romance and the proselyting spirit 
that pervades it, are obvious. Without doubt, 
the romance is in some way connected with a 
crusade, and was written (or copied)'3 at the 
instigation of one to whom the welfare of the 
Church was of some importance. Such a 

8 Cf. Potvin, of. cit., p. 354. 

9 Oxford, Hatton 8a and Paris, 6. N. F. 1428. 

10 Vol. XX, pp. 80, 8a : Handschriften ties Perlesvaus. 

11 In these the Perlesvaus is published together with the 
Grand St. Graal and the QuHe. 

13 Oxford, Hatton 8a and Paris, B. N. E. 1478. 

13 The manuscript which Potvin edited, and which 
Dr. Evans has translated from Potvin's edition, pretends to 
be a copy of an earlier version of the romance. 
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one we know, was John III of B&hune, Bishop 
of Cambrai. The most natural supposition, 
thus, is that the "Seignor de Cambrein" is no 
other than he ; while Potvin apparently is 
wrong in supposing that the particular bishop 
referred to was Roger of Warin, the predeces- 
sor of John of B^thune. 

If, as Potviu says, the particular copy of the 
romance mentioning the "Seignor de Cam- 
brein" (the Brussels manuscript) was written 
as an incentive to a crusade, it is also probable 
that the "Jean de Nesle," to whom the copy 
was presented, was the person of this name 
who took a prominent part in the Fourth 
Crusade.H Whether this Jean de Nesle is the 
same Jean de Nesle who, in 1225, sold the cas- 
tellany of Bruges to Joan of Flanders, and to 
whom Dr. Evans says the copy of the Perles- 
vaus was presented, remains to be determined. 
In any case there is no reason why the Perles- 
vaus may not have been presented to Jean de 
Nesle shortly before he sailed for the Holy 
land in 1203.15 The possible objection to this 
early dating is the fact that scholars have hith- 
erto usually considered the Perlesvaus to be 
based on the Manessier and Gerbert continua- 
tions of the Percevalof Crestien de Troyes; but 
a careful comparison of the Perlesvaus with the 
continuations of Manessier and Gerbert will 
show that this theory can hardly be main- 
tain ed.»* 

Again, Dr. Evans is unwarranted in saying 
that "in very trutli the story of the Holy Grail 
told is not only the most coherent and: poetic 
here of all the many versions of the legend, but 
is also the first and most authentic." 
There may be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the Perceval or the Perlesvaus is the 
more poetic, though we dare say few will agree 
with Dr. Evans that the palm belongs to the Per- 
lesvaus; but as to the relative age of the two 
works there is no room for doubt. As Birch- 
Hirschfeld>7 and Heinzel' 8 have shown, the 

14 Of. Villehardouin, Cenqutste de Constantinople, ed. by 
N. de Wailly, Paris, 1873, pp. 8 and 48. 

15 The author of the present review has made an investiga- 
tion of the sources of the Perlesvaus, which he hopes shortly 
to publish. Additional testimony supporting this view will 
there be adduced. 

16 The Perlesvaus is, however, probably based on both 
the Pseudo-Gautier and on Gautier himself. 

17 Cf* Die Sage vom Gral, Leipzig, 1877, p. 136. 

18 Cf. Ueber die franzoesischen Gralromane, Wien, 1891, 
pp. 171 ff. 



Perlesvaus contains undoubted borrowings 
from the Perceval proper ; hence, no matter 
what other features of an earlier literary period 
than Crestien may be found in the Perlesvaus, 
the latter could not have been written until after 
the date of Crestien's poem. The passages 
quoted by Dr. Evans from the Histoire de 
Foulkes Fitz- Warin and the Roman de Ham in 
support of his claim, especially the passage 
from the former romance outlining the story of 
Chaos told in the opening chapter of the Perles- 
vaus, are very interesting, but certainly prove 
nothing beyond the fact that the writers of these 
romances considered the Perlesvaus the most 
authentic account concerning the Grail. The 
reason, however, why the Perlesvaus was held 
in such high esteem at the end of the thirteenth 
century is probably that the mystic, religious 
character of the romance was then more readily 
appreciated than the worldy wisdom found in 
the poem of Crestien. 

Finally, Dr. Evans adduces the well-known 
passage on the Grail in the chronicle of Heli- 
nand as "the most striking testimony to the fact 
that this work is none other than the original 
Book of the Grail." This passage has been 
known to students of the Grail legend for some 
time, and until the appearance of Mr. Nutt's 
Studies had always been held as authoritative 
for dating the Grand St. Graal. Mr. Nutt first 
threw out the suggestion that Helinand may 
have had reference to a work from which the 
Grand St. Graal "took over its introduc- 
tion;"^ but in no case could Helinand have 
had in mind the Perlesvaus. The Grail, ac- 
cording to Helinand, is the cup of the Last Sup- 
per, a conception of the Holy Vessel which is 
foreign to the Perlesvaus and which Helinand 
must have derived elsewhere. 

For the various romances that mention Blihis, 
compare Heinzel, Ueber die franzoesischen 
Gralromane, pp. 80-81. The suggestion that 
Blihis was the author of the Perlesvaus can 
hardly be taken seriously. 

It is thus to be regretted that Dr. Evans did 
not devote the ingenuity and diligence which 
he shows as a translator to the preparation of 
the epilogue. All that was really needed to 
make the work complete was a readable pre- 

19 Ci. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
London, 1888, p. 53. 
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sentation of the most evident conclusions that 
have been reached in regard to the composi- 
tion, date, etc., of the Perlesvaus. But.instead, 
Dr. Evans has chosen to advance a theory of 
his own, which has the glaring fault of paying 
little or no attention to the treatment which the 
romance had already received. 

But The High History of the Grail should 
not be neglected because the epilogue to it is 
poor. The important thing is the translation, 
and this, as we have said, is admirably done. 

Wm. A. Nitze. 
Columbia University. 



GERMAN LITER A TURE. 

Deutsches Lesebuch in Lautschrift: Erster 
Teil, von W. Vietor. Leipzig, Teubner, 
1899. 8vo, xii, 159 pp. 
The efficacy of a phonetic transcription in 
the teaching of English and French has been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt. For ra- 
tionally spelled languages, on the other hand, 
we may well question its utility ; Spanish and 
Italian pronunciation, for instance, are suffici- 
ently indicated by the addition of a few diacri- 
tics to the standard othography. Whether the 
spelling of German is irregular enough to war- 
rant the use of a special notation, experience 
alone can decide; and no experiment has yet 
been attempted on a large scale. To any one 
wishing to make the trial, the appearance of 
Vietor's new book offers an excellent opportu- 
nity. The Deutsches Lesebuch is a small 
volume, attractive to the eye, clearly printed, 
and strongly bound. It begins with a table of 
sounds, followed by several pages of separate 
vowels and consonants and words, arranged 
for practice ; all of which, by the way, would 
be unintelligible to an ordinary student with- 
out supplementary explanation. Then we 
have sixty-six pages of prose and verse in the 
usual orthography, and, facing each page, a 
phonetic transcription. The selections are 
fresh, thoroughly German, and adapted to the 
taste of a child from eight to thirteen years 
old. They are grouped in three classes : Bet 
Scherz und Spiel, Bei der Arbeit, In Haus 
und Hof. At the back of the book are some 
notes on matters of orthoepy and dialect. The 
alphabet employed is that of the Association 



Phon&ique Internationale, very slightly mod- 
ified ; though not so pleasing as Vietor's own 
system, used in his German Pronunciation, it 
serves its purpose well enough. Less com- 
mendable is the practice of denoting rival pro- 
nunciations by two small letters separated by 
a sloping line, as in " 'za k /xta," meaning sagte 
with the g sounded either as a stop or as a 
spirant : such an abbreviation is readily under- 
stood by a phonetician, but cannot fail to in- 
crease the perplexity of a beginner. Further- 
more, the bewildering abundance of symbols 
in the transcription suggests that perhaps too 
much is indicated ; might it not have been 
better to leave some things — glottal stop, ac- 
cent, divergent usage, stress-group, or breath- 
group — to the discretion of the teacher? One 
may doubt, also, whether the stagy or provin- 
cial tongue-tip trill is the best type of r to im- 
part to the unsuspecting pupil. However, in 
spite of any such misgivings, we can unreserv- 
edly admire the workmanship of the Lesebuch, 
which, though constructed on a smaller scale, 
deserves a place beside the Chrestomathie 
francaise of Rambeau and Passy. 

C. H. Grandgent. 
Harvard University. 



FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

The Technique of the French Alexandrine. 

A study of the works of Leconte de Lisle, 

Jos£-Maria de Heredia, Francois Copp^e, 

Sully Prudhomme and Paul Verlaine, by 

Hugo P. Thieme. 8vo, pp. 68. 

This monograph, which bears no date on its 

title page, was a Johns Hopkins dissertation of 

1897. It was printed a few months ago at Ann 

Arbor. Students of French literature were 

already indebted to its author for his excellent 

bibliography of nineteenth century writers.pub- 

lished in Paris two years since, and this new 

publication adds to their obligations. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. 
Part i consists of an Introduction, which is in 
reality an historical survey of French versifica- 
tion since the seventeenth century, particularly 
in regard to overflow, rime and rythtn. Here 
we find the principles of the classical verse 
stated, the causes for its passage into romantic 
verse, the rules for the placing of rests in the 
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